AFTER THE VISIT 


We now know that Nikita Khrushchev hates the 
can-can—and this is about the only new thing 
he told us during his bizarre sojourn in our coun- 
try. If the Russian Premier was “educated” by 
his tour of America, he managed to conceal it. 
As for any concrete agreements that may have 
been achieved at Camp David, they are effec- 
tively obscured in official pronouncements. 

Despite the lack of immediately tangible re- 
sults, however, a man would have to be literal- 
minded indeed to say at this point that the 
Khrushchev visit was a failure—or, worse, a 
disaster. The Spirit of Camp David may indeed 
prove as insubstantial a thing as its fragile an- 
cestor, the Spirit of Geneva. But history is not 
determined, and “education” is a subtle thing. 
It would be impossible for a mind as inquisitive, 
as pragmatic, as Mr. Khrushchev’s to close itself 
entirely to all new impressions, just as it is im- 
possible that the American people, after seeing 
the Premier in action on their own soil, should 
not better understand both the strength and the 
, weakness of the challenge they face. 

The visit of the Soviet chief was also a test of 
the maturity of the American people in their new 
Tole as leaders of the democratic world. As Wil- 
liam Miller observes elsewhere in this issue, this 
is a role for which neither our history nor our 
# National psychology has prepared us. We are 
used to having things our own way and we are 
not much given to the making of nice distinc- 
tions between moral approval and diplomatic 
| Mecessity. It is only a few years ago that, as the 
Tepresentative of the new Eisenhower adminis- 
tation, Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge went to the 
United Nations and announced that he would 
not shake hands with the Soviet delegates. But 
last month Mr. Lodge accompanied Premier 
Khrushchev on his tour and the administration 
he represents requested the American people to 
Teceive the Russian leader “courteously.” 

Since the Khrushchev visit was one of the 
Most important occasions the American people 
have ever had to demonstrate their responsibility, 
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it would be encouraging to observe that the na- 
tion’s religious spokesmen supplied them strong 
leadership. Unfortunately the voices of official 
religion were curiously divided. There were re- 
quests for prayers for the success of this venture, 
but there were also lamentations to suggest that 
the very act of negotiation was a moral betrayal. 
There were pleas for courtesy but there were also 
near incitements to riot. 

A delegation from the National Council of 
Churches, for example, assured the President of 
their support and asked for prayers that his talks 
with Mr. Khrushchev might promote peace; Arch- 
bishop Karl Alter of Cincinnati, Ohio reminded 
his people that though negotiating with Com- 
munist leaders “may be distasteful and at times 
humiliating,” such negotiation “is a lesser evil 
than war itself”; and the Catholic Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh, John J. Wright, publicly urged all the 
people of that city to receive the Premier courte- 
ously. 

But other prominent—and in some cases emi- 
nent—clerics, both Protestant and Catholic, called 
for demonstrations and mourning. One distin- 
guished churchman expressed his hope that “a 
wave of honest indignation” should roll across 
the United States “to cleanse the air from the 
contamination” of the Khrushchev visit. “If we 
were silent while this personified obscenity stalks 
our land,” the prelate declared, “we would be 
craven cowards.” 

Apart from any questions about the seemliness 
of this language in the pronouncements of a 
Christian, we would suggest that such emoting 
was surely not helpful to the Republic at a time 
when great discretion and balance were needed. 

But the world leader of one of the great Chris- 
tian Churches, Pope John XXIII, surely spoke 
the authentic religious word when, during the 
Khrushchev visit, he said that “all religious men” 
had “an obligation” to follow these exchanges 
“with prayers” that peace with justice might be 
their fruit. As negotiations go forward, this will 
continue to be religion’s hope. 
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in the magazines 


Foreign Affairs has scored something of a py Ard 
becoming the first American magazine to publi 
an article by the Premier of the Soviet Union. Mr. 
Khrushchev's contribution, which ap in the 
October issue of Foreign Affairs, contains all of the 
major points and proposals which were extensively 
aired in public statements during his trip to this 
country. There is the assurance that the Soviet 
Union desires peace, the proposal of peaceful co- 
existence as the only alternative to war, the disa- 
vowal of intervention in the internal affairs of 
“capitalist” nations, the insistence on framing the 
issues of the Cold War as a struggle between two 
economic systems, with the suggestion that we “live 
and let live” while history proves the superiority 

Mr. Khrushchev, perhaps in anticipation of his 
United Nations address, does not mention his plans 


for disarmament here, but he devotes much space — 


to his position on the Berlin question and to his 
program for establishing trade between the U. S. 
and the U.S.S.R. He warns against any talk of 
“rolling back” Communism, saying that such a 
policy “can only poison the international atmos- 
phere, heighten the tension between states and work 
in favor of the Cold War.” 


In its September issue, Western World publishes 
a debate on the question, “Scientists in World Poli- 
tics, Asset or Liability?” Senator Kenneth B. Keat- 
ing of New York takes the view that scientists can 
best serve their governments in an advisory capacity 
but that, in a democracy, they may not usurp the 
power of political office for taking decisions which 
reflect the will of the majority. Apart from the 
danger of concentrating power in the hands of 
specialists, which is to a great extent precluded 
by our democratic institutions, there is a vital dis- 
tinction to be made between political and scientific 
thinking. Unlike the scientist, Senator Keating 
writes, “the political leader is called upon to take 
decisions in a field where there can be no certainty 
and no sure test until years afterward—the jungle 
of human relations in a semi-anarchical world. He 
must not only confront a unique situation, but 
within it discern the best long-term policy, decide 
how much of it is practical at the given moment, 
and then persuade his people to support it.” 

Dr. Pascual Jordan, professor of theoretical phys- 
ics at the University of Hamburg, argues that the 
scientist's objectivity depends on “an atmosphere 
of intellectual freedom,” and that, therefore, sci- 
entists cannot divorce their work from “the effort 
to insure the continued existence of the democratic 


sphere of life.” Scientists, Dr. Jordan continues, 
should not remain aloof from the democratic com- 
munity. But the increasing importance of the sci- 
entist’s knowledge to government decisions does 
not justify his assuming the role of policy-maker. 
“We cannot expect miracles from scientists; and 
the scientist would be misjudging his own posi- 
tion in the modern world if he were to regard him- 
self as destined to be a political miracle-man. . , . 
The unfamiliar perils that alarm us today can be 
resisted and narrowed down only through the 
closest cooperation between our political institu- 
tions and the scientists.” 


“Since 1945, the American government has de- 
voted the better part of our national energies to 
preparations for wholesale human extermination. 
This curious enterprise has been disguised as a sci- 
entifically sound method of ensuring world peace 
and national security, but it has obviously tailed 
at every point on both counts.” Lewis Mumford, 
writing in the October issue of The Atlantic, locates 
the beginning of our “one-sided, obsessive preoccu- 

tion with nuclear weapons” in our World War 
II adoption of the tactic called “obliteration bomb- 
ing.” “More than any other event that has taken 

ce in modern times,” he writes, “this sudden 
radical change-over from war to collective extermi- 
nation reversed the whole course of human history.” 

Together with this change-over in military strat- 
egy, there occurred a “moral breakdown,” the total 
nature of which, Mr. Mumford declares, “can be 
gauged by a single fact: most Americans do not 
realize that this change has taken place or, worse, 
that it makes any difference. They have no con- 
sciousness of either the magnitude of their collec- 
tive sin or the fact that, by their silence, they have 
individually condoned it.” Mr. Mumford believes 
that we might have rectified our adoption of atomic 
power in the years before Russia produced her 
own bomb by creating through the UN the neces- 
sary moral and political safeguards against its mis- 
use. Instead, we used Russia's rejection 
of our proposals as an excuse for abandoning all 
further effort. Thus, writes Mr. Mumford, “the dif- 
ficult became the impossible. . . . The fact that 
Russia now has equal or better weapons of ex- 
termination and has joined us in these same insane 
preparations doubles our danger but does not halve 
our original guilt. Neither does it nullify our will- 
ful stupidity in now clinging to an obsolete, dis- 
credited strategy, based on a negation of morality 
and a defiance of common sense.” 

PAMPHILUS 


RELIGION AND RESPONSIBILITY 


We Must Learn to Bear the Uncertainties of International Life 


William Lee Miller 


We Americans, collectively, have suddenly been 


burdened with a world responsibility for which 
neither our past experience nor our present values 
equip us very well. Less than two centuries after 
our country ‘was but a collection of remote colo- 
nies it has become a superpower upon whom all 
the old colonial powers depend. Less than twenty 
years after perhaps a majority of Americans sup- 
ported the isolationist position against involvement 


‘in World War II, the United States is the center 


of history's most far-reaching peacetime alliance. 

This alliance which America leads includes both 
colonial powers and recently-freed colonies, bitter 
enemies and close allies from the last war, dic- 
tatorships and democracies. It comprises nations 
upon whose loyalty we know we can depend and 
others about whose intentions we feel nervous. And 
since the alliance itself is both complex and am- 
biguous, America’s role in it must be complex and 
ambiguous too. 

This nation seldom is in a position where it can 
please all of its allies. At the same time America 
cannot pretend that the conflicts among her allies 
~between, say, the colonial and the anti-colonial 
states—are no concern of hers. In most situations, 
she must act not on a single principle but rather 
toward some viable compromise that will not be 
very satisfactory to anyone. She cannot avoid ac- 
tion and she cannot avoid blame if she acts. 

The situation in which the United States now 
finds itself is further complicated by the terrible 
phenomenon of nuclear weapons. These weapons 
have obviously raised the stakes for which we are 
playing to unprecedented heights. It is not melo- 
dramatic to say that the fate of civilization is in- 
volved. But the very magnitude of these weapons 
produces a new w among our allies. On the 
one hand they feel secure in our strength, but on 
the other they wonder whether we would ever 
really act. Would the United States be willing to 
Sacrifice its own cities to save Berlin or Paris or 
Mr. Miller is assistant professor of social ethics in 
the Yale Divinity School and a trustee of The 
Church Peace Union. 


London from Soviet occupation? And our allies 
have another worry too. Will America, in some 
crisis, act precipitously and thus involve the whole 
world in nuclear holocaust? 

In this complex of new responsibilities, the United 
States faces special temptations toward irresponsi- 
bility and these temptations, it seems to me, have 
a single underlying element—the impulse to resolve 
prematurely the unresolved historical situation. To 
put it another way, this is an impulse to escape 
from complexity or, in a broad sense of the word, 
from politics. The flight may go in different direc- 
tions, but in each direction one finds a protest 
against something human beings don’t like—which 
is to live under the knife, to live responsibly, mak- 
ing decisions that affect the future of the race it- 
self. Men want situations to be one way or an- 
other, to be clear. But the international situation 
today defies clarity. 


_ Americans in particular find their present con- 
dition difficult, and this because of special circum- 
stances in their own history. The United States had 
a long period of relative isolation from world poli- 
tics; and it never experienced the deepest kind of 
national tragedy: defeat in war or a successful 
overturning of its constitutional traditions. An econ- 
omy of abundance has enabled Americans to solve 
many problems by a sheer increase in productivity, 
while other nations have had to deal with them 
politically, and sometimes violently. And the intel- 
lectual heritage that has shaped the American mind 
is the classical liberal tradition. It has assured us 
that we can deal with the world in terms of fact. 
Our Puritan tradition has emphasized clear moral 
principles and an individual change of heart. All 
these things have tended to create in us an opti- 
mistic, voluntaristic spirit and an intense moralism. 
Historically, the “American character” is a stranger 
to the tragic sense of life. 

Americans are at their best in those areas which 
demand the rousing of energy to solve a clearly 
defined problem—particularly a practical problem 
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such as the mastery of nature. They are not as 
adept at dealing with the more subtle problems 
which involve questions of value and of incom- 
pleteness and of risk—the very kinds of problems 
that face them today. 

Given their historical, psychological history, it 
is almost inevitable that Americans should feel 
temptations toward irresponsibility in the present 
era. They are eager to make clear the present 
cloudiness of international life. When, for example, 
this country entered World War II many Ameri- 
cans felt a positive sense of relief: now the sit- 
uation was clear; lines of action were plainly drawn. 
This very human, very American desire for sim- 
plicity is the symbol of our impulse toward irre- 
sponsibility. We want either a crusade or complete 
non-involvement. Give us one or the other. But 
the in-between business—don’t give us that. 

But either a crusade or complete non-involve- 
ment is exactly what Americans can no longer 
have. If nuclear weapons mean nothing else, they 
mean this—that we must adjust ourselves to limited 
objectives in particular situations, that we must 
calculate risks carefully, because they always in- 
volve multiple considerations—never simple ones. 

In their book, The Reporter's Trade, the Alsop 
brothers tell of a lunch with Sir Winston Churchill, 
who observed that America is like some colorful 
horse pulling the rest of the world behind it out 
of the slough of despond toward peace and pros- 
perity. Then suddenly Churchill fixed the reporters 
with his amazingly penetrating eyes: “But will 
America stay the course?” he asked. Many of our 
friends put the question that way. Will America 
stay the course? Will this young hopeful nation 
have the stuff to stick it out in this kind of a situ- 
ation? Can the United States survive over a long 
haul, without the satisfactions of any clear accom- 
plishment; can it maintain a coalition that is never 
a perfect coalition? 

The impulse to irresponsibility is the impulse 
not to stay the course. Some Americans, of course, 
might define “staying the course” in terms of the 
firm carrying out of lines of policy already laid 
down by dedicated statesmen. But staying the 
course should also involve a continuing ability to 
meet new situations in new ways. Responsibility 
demands that our past policies be continually criti- 
cized in relation to a changing history. It demands 
wisdom and courage and patience in dealing with 
contemporary events. 

What does religion say about such responsibility? 
Does it have a word to say to our present situ- 
ation? One answer to these questions is to say that 
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religion does not deal with the problems we have 
described: they are political; religion transcends 
politics; religion deals with individuals who com- 
pose the nation, not with the nation. Religion has 
to do with the spiritual dimensions of life. It speaks 
a word to the individual soul which transcends any- 
thing that can be heard in the travail of nations, 
but it does not speak to the travail itself. 4 


What of this view? It is partly right and partly 
wrong. It is true that religion addresses a dimension 
of life that is larger than politics. It is true that 
religion does not speak a definite word on the rel- 
ative and shifting problems of political power. But 
this answer is false when it implies that religion 
is a separate realm, apart from the tangled respon- 
sibilities of history. One must agree that religion 
addresses itself to the individual soul—to the per- 


_ son in depth. But one must add that part of the 


person in depth is his relation to the nation and 
to history. And for the very reason that God cares 
for the person, God is concerned about what hap- 
pens to the nations of this world. Because the na- 
tions affect persons. 

This first answer can thus become a source of 
irresponsibility if it is left incomplete. A second 
answer is that religion supplies a moral law, a set 
of principles sanctioned by Divine Power, by which 
history—this world and its politics—can be inter- 
preted and judged. Thus, having clear moral laws, 
unambiguous principles, we can issue calls to cru- 
sading ethical action in their behalf. In this view, 
religion particularly speaks a clear word about non- 
aggression and peace and justice, against the nar- 
row self-interest of man and the power-seeking of 
nations. 

What of this interpretation? It, too, has a partial 
truth, but it, too, is inadequate. Of course, re- 
ligion speaks against the narrow self-interest in 
which nations and individuals tend to live; it de- 
mands a love of neighbor, and should bring us to 
contrition for our sins. And it should add a dimen- 
sion to our values which places the fate of civiliza- 
tion itself in a place lower than our ultimate con- 
cern. But none of these things translate immediately 
into concrete situations—especially political situa- 
tions. And the attempt to foreshorten the distance 
between the claims of faith in God and the prob- 
lems of national policy has a tangled history. The 
attempt can be another source of irresponsibility. 

If we interpret religion in this way, we may de- 
ceive ourselves. We may too easily see “our” nation 
as the “righteous” nation. This is a special danger 


for Americans, and our tendency, as Americans, so 
to confuse religion and politics is one of the things 
that rightly offends much of the rest of the world. 

‘But if these two answers are inadequate, what 
word can religion speak to politics? The word it 
can speak, I believe, is the word of responsibility, 
of patient, alert, steadfast, discriminating responsi- 
bility. Where in our Jewish and Christian faiths can 
we find this word? 


I would suggest that we find it in three major 
elements of the Judeo-Christian tradition. In the 
first place we find it in this tradition’s insistence 
on human solidarity. Man cannot go it alone, be- 
cause he does not live alone, and neither—by exten- 
sion—do nations. Individualism is a source of ir- 
responsibility. Religion insists on our interconnec- 
tion with persons everywhere; it preaches a uni- 
versalism that discovers our interconnection in our 
common source and destiny as children of a univer- 
sal God. We are, in Biblical terms, born together, 
created together in one man. This is a word against 
our finally shrugging our shoulders about the fate 
of others. We have a universal responsibility. 

In our religious heritage one discovers, along 
with an awareness of universal human solidarity, 
an awareness of our own limitations. We are limited 
in what we can know and what we can do. And 
we are sinners: we have lost our innocence. We 
usually cannot accomplish what we will. In our 
national life as in our personal life we cannot pre- 
tend to omnipotence—nor to innocence. Our aspira- 
tions toward universalism are thwarted by our 
human condition. We must plan and work in the 
area of our finitude. Our religious tradition there- 
fore does not say to us: act now, simply, accord- 
ing to the universal law and principles for all na- 


tions. Rather it says: you have responsibility in this 
situation. Do what you can within the limits of its 
peculiar complexities. 

The Judeo-Christian tradition thus teaches us 
a responsibility for action within particular historic 
conditions. Our religion distinguishes itself from the 
nature religions by worshiping a historical God, by 
knowing a God who acts in time. The worship of 
this God—the God who acts in history—illumines our 
lives as historical beings who, from moment to mo- 
ment, must take into account the particularities of 
each moment. And the choice we make is always 
conditioned by the responsibilities of the moment. 
In the light of Biblical religion we do not see men 
or nations as simply determined; we see them also 
as morally responsible. 

This is a condition which men understandably 
want to flee, or else to straighten out somehow, so 
that it is clearer and neater. Biblical faith here has 
its most important words to say, both to our in- 
dividual and to our collective lives. Here we may 
speak of the dimension of depth beyond history. 
In such a dimension one speaks of such things as 
providence, transcendence, forgiveness and grace. 
What do they mean? 

They mean that this history of contending na- 
tions is set on the larger stage of Divine purpose. 
Believing in that purpose, we can combine our ef- 
forts to meet our international responsibilities with 
an awareness that no efforts are final efforts. With 
an absence of panic or frenzy or despair (in the 
dimension of faith we know that the outcome does 
not finally rest with us) we can learn to bear the 
uncertainties of history. If it is not properly under- 
stood, religion can be another way in which we 
become politically irresponsible—but in its deepest 
truth religion can be the basis for seeing our deep- 
est responsibility. 
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nuclear weapons 


THE ETHICS OF CALCULATION 


Ernest W. Lefever 


Last May George F. Kennan in The Atlantic (“For- 
eign Policy and Christian Conscience”) had some 
advice for moralists concerned with nuclear weap- 
ons and international politics. Much of his advice 
is good. He warns against “pouring Christian en- 
thusiasm into unsuitable vessels . . . designed to 
contain the earthly calculations of practical poli- 
ticians.” His lucid statement on the limits of the 
United Nations and foreign economic aid can help 
provide the basis for morally responsible support 
of these widely misunderstood foreign policy in- 
struments, His comments on the moral ambiguities 
in the colonialism issue are timely. 

But when Mr, Kennan deals with nuclear weap- 
ons and bomb tests, he falls into the very legalism 
and moral absolutism he denounces so effectively 
when he analyzes the UN, foreign aid and coloni- 
alism. Perhaps the chief reason for this contra- 
diction is his ambiguous attitude toward calcula- 
tion in world politics. Pointing to “the irony that 
seems to rest on the relationship between inten- 
tions of statesmen and the results they achieve,” 
Mr. Kennan concludes that the statesmen “is best 
off when he is guided by firm and sound principles 
instead of depending exclusively on his own far- 
sightedness and powers of calculation.” If it is 
difficult for the statesman to calculate with assur- 
ance, how much more difficult it is for the “Chris- 
tian onlooker.” 

Mr. Kennan understands the limits of human 
calculation in politics, but he fails to recognize its 
possibilities. He seems to overlook the fact that 
calculation is both a political and moral necessity. 


Calculation is the rational process by which men . 


relate human and material resources to their goals. 
Calculation is the life blood of politics and the 
heart of ethics. Calculation is the bridge between 


the given and the desired, between facts and 
dreams. 


Some moralists have attempted to bridge the . 


gulf between political necessity and high moral 
principle by “middle axioms” or practical rules 
which can guide the citizen or statesman in relating 


Mr. Lefever is the author of Ethics and United 
States Foreign Policy and a lecturer in the School 
of International Service, the American University. 
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the is to the ought. But who really believes there 
are laws or axioms for every occasion? And if there 
were, who would know which one to apply? 

Even “simple” human problems such as rearing 
a four-year-old child are too complex to be handled 
by a legal sliderule. A mother must take many 
calculated risks every day as she attempts to an- 
ticipate the probable effect of alternative lines of 
action on the character of her child and on the 
serenity of her household. Perhaps a calculated risk 
is a better risk than an uncalculated risk. 

If calculation is a necessity in child rearing, it 
is an ever greater necessity in the incredibly more 
complex business of world politics. Yet, Mr. Ken- 
nan advises “the government,” apparently as a po- 
litical and moral alternative to calculation, to use 
“good methods” rather than “bad ones.’ He says 
we can be “as sure that the good methods will be 
in some way useful as that bad ones will be in 


_ some way pernicious.” A government should be 


guided by “firm and sound principles instead of 
depending exclusively” on its “powers of calcula- 
tion.” “A government can pursue its purpose in a 
patient and conciliatory and understanding way, 
respecting the interests of others and infusing its 
behavior with a high standard of decency and 
honesty and humanity . . . sheer good manners 
will bring some measure of redemption to even 
the most disastrous undertaking.” What help are 
Mr. Kennan’s manners and principles to a states- 
man wrestling with the present Berlin crisis? How 
could they have helped the South Koreans when 
their country was attacked in 1950? 

If Mr. Kennan has not confused manners and 
morals, it seems clear that he has confused man- 
ners with policy—a dangerous error for a person in 
a position of responsibility. In politics the substance 
of the response counts most. The manner of the 
response may be important, but it is not a sub- 
stitute for policy. 

Principles, goals and values are inescapably in- 
volved in all political decisions. The principles may 
be good or bad, the goals worthy or unworthy, the 
values enduring or ephemeral. ‘These intangible 
ingredients are present in every political act whether 


' the actor is a Hitler, a Khrushchev, or an Eisen- 


hower. No statesman can make policy from prin- 
ciples alone. He must relate goals and ideals to 


.the political facts of life. This means calculation. 


And calculation is the foundation of strategy and 
tactics—policy. 

Incidentally, Jesus of Nazareth apparently as- 
sumed that statesmen had a moral obligation to 
calculate, to analyze the balance of power be- 
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tween two hostile camps. “Or what king, going to 
encounter another king in war, will not sit down 
first and take counsel whether he is able with ten 
thousand to meet him who comes against him 
with twenty thousand? And if not, while the other 
is yet a great way off, he sends an embassy and 
asks terms of peace.” (Luke 14: 32, 33.) 


The simple fact is that Mr. Kennan does not fol- 
low his own advice, He makes particular policy 
proposals for particular problems and he bases his 
proposals on calculation. His controversial “disen- 
gagement” proposals for easing tension in Europe 
and his more recent implied proposals for ending 
nuclear tests are not based on moral maxims alone. 
They emerged from a rational attempt to relate 
facts to values, which certainly included a calcu- 
lation of the probable consequences of competing 
policies, 

The larger fact is that everyone instinctively 
makes moral-political calculations when dealing 
with world politics. The real issue is not: shall we 
calculate or shall we not? The real question is: 
what factors shall we take into account when we 
calculate and: what weight shall we give them when 
we make policy? 

Sir Winston Churchill once said that “facts are 
better than dreams.” What he meant is that neither 
the statesman nor the citizen can make politically 
wise and morally responsible judgments by con- 
sulting only his goals. He must consult the facts 
—the universal facts about man and history, and 
the particular facts about a political situation. The 
dream without the fact leads to this-worldly night- 
mares or to other-worldly escape. The fact without 
the dream leads to boredom and despair. 

Mr. Kennan’s nonchalant attitude toward facts 
and calculation in the area of nuclear weapons 
leads to less than adequate moral and political 
judgments. This same nonchalance has crept into 
some of the previous essays in Worldview on the 

After quoting a “random sampling” of press re- 
ports on the dangers of nuclear fallout, Mr. Ken- 
nan concludes: “But whoever gave us the right, 
as Christians, to take even one innocent life?” His 
implied judgment that all bomb tests under all cir- 
cumstances are morally wrong seems to be based 
in part upon a picture of fallout danger that bears 
little resemblance to the findings of leading re- 
search institutions in this country and abroad. 

Earlier contributors to this debate in the pages 
of Worldview have also made rather unqualified 


generalizations about the destructiveness of nuclear 
weapons. John Cogley says: “Modern war means 
that the defended will die as surely as the defend- 
ers; it means that nothing will remain for the ag- 
gressors to grab.” Walter Millis seems to share the 
same view: “We are faced with a situation in which 
any war seems likely to escape entirely from the 
control of man... so far as we know now, resort 
to [nuclear weapons] can never promote defense.” 
Stephen G. Cary says: “To talk of limited war in 
the atomic age is to try to turn back the clock. 
When survival is at stake . . . it appears the height 
of folly to talk of applying reason to the situation. 
War's necessity is terrible and, once released, its 
course lies almost wholly beyond the compass of 
those who seek to make it a servant of their ends.” 
He adds: “To suggest that it is possible to control 
it requires a rosier view of human nature than I 
am able to support.” 

(Apparently Mr. Cary seems to overlook the 
fact that control and restraint in international poli- 
tics, and human relations generally, do not depend 
mainly on the “goodness of men” but rather im 
a balance of forces and interests among sinful men. 
Both the Communists and the United States showed 
great restraint in the Korean War. Neither side 
used atomic weapons. The Communists did not 
use submarines and we did not bomb beyond the 
Yalu River. Apparently it was in the interest of 
both sides to exercise restraint. Is it too much to 
suggest that in a future conflict, even in this nu- 
clear age, there may be important factors on both 
sides which in the name of prudence, even ex- 
pediency, make for restraint? To suggest this is 
a possibility does not imply a “rosy” view of man. 
Rather it acknowledges that God can make the 
self-interest of hostile nations to praise Him.) 

These four men and many other morally con- 
cerned persons tend to expect the worst in the 
event of serious hostilities and they tend to ex- 
aggerate that worst. It is important to consider so- 
berly the findings of respected research institutions. 

According to the best projections available the 
maximum possible loss of life from a general nu- 
clear war involving the full present capacities of 
the Soviet Union and the United States would be 
about twenty percent of the earth’s population. The 
number killed might well be considerably less. 
There would be practically no casualties of any 
kind south of the equator. If the United States had 
a comprehensive fallout shelter program in opera- 
tion, eighty million or more additional American 
lives probably would be saved. These estimates in- 
clude persons killed by blast and radioactivity. 
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Among the eighty percent who would survive 
such a war, the natural genetic damage to the 
human race might be doubled in areas of heavy 
fallout. Any injury is always an individual tragedy. 
But genetic damage resulting from tests or gen- 
eral war or both, like the number of automobile 
deaths in the United States, is well within the 
range of what a civilized society is prepared to 
tolerate. 

Every human life is precious in the eyes of God, 
and even one innocent death or crippling disease 
is one too many. Any decent human being recoils 
from the horror of a lynching or a nuclear war. 
We are all agreed here. 

The problem we are concerned with as Ameri- 
can citizens is what national security policy the 
United States should pursue. Faced with the pos- 
sibility of a catastrophic nuclear holocaust on the 
one hand and a dynamic and expansionist Sino- 
Soviet bloc on the other, shall we recommend a 
radical change in our present foreign policy? 


Many pacifists and neo-pacifists say we should. 
My comments are directed primarily to the neo- 
pacifists who insist that we are confronted by an 
entirely new situation as a result of the techno- 
logical revolution. Mr. Cogley says: “We must begin 
to think of living in a world without war. With 
the development of modern weapons, war has lost 


its last semblance of logic.” Mr. Kennan says: “I 


am skeptical of the meaning of ‘victory’ and ‘de- 
feat’ in their relation to modern war between great 
countries.” Today, says Mr. Cary, “the old rules 
and the old assumptions no longer apply.’ 

The assumption that we are in a radically new 
situation, upon which these appraisals are made, 
is itself subject to question. I would hold that the 
basic realities of politics among sovereign states 
have more in common with previous eras than they 
have differences. The main elements then and now 
are the visions, interests and demands of morally 
ambiguous men projected from the vantage point 
of national power. The new element is techno- 
logical, but even the drastic discontinuity in this 
realm does not mean that there has been a cor- 
responding discontinuity in the history of man, 
much less in the pride and passions of man. 

If calculations of those in the best position to 
know are reasonably accurate, the worst nuclear 
war possible now would leave eighty percent of 
the earth’s population alive and healthy. Such a 
war is probably the least likely contingency, but 


it seems to be the only contingency that the neo- 
pacifists talk about. It is possible, perhaps prob-. 
able, that World War III will be less destructive 
than World War II, or even than World War I. 
Many students of military strategy believe that it 
is militarily redundant and politically unwise to 
knock out population centers, and that a future 
war may well be more concentrated on military 
targets, such as air and missile bases, than was 
World War II. 

And there is nothing in history or in Judeo-Chris- 
tian religious ethics which makes a general nuclear 
war inevitable. We may have limited wars, limited 
by political objectives, and therefore limited in 
terms of the weapons employed. Korea was lim- 
ited. So was every violent conflict since the end 
of World War II. We can have limited conven- 
tional wars like Korea. We could have a limited 
atomic war. Limited wars are dangerous because 
they have present within them the seeds of a gen- 


‘eral conflict, but the possibility of prudential re- 


straint should neither be overlooked nor counted 
upon. 

In short, there are many possible form of otis 
tary conflict. None of them is attractive, but cer- 
tainly a limited engagement is far less unattractive 
than an unlimited holocaust. 

What does this mean for moralists and states- 
men who are wrestling with the nuclear weapons 
question? Does it mean we should destroy our 
stockpile of atomic weapons regardless of what 
the U.S.S.R. does? Does it mean that we should 
unilaterally cease U. S. nuclear tests? I am not 
going to deal with specific policy questions here, 
except to say that I am gratified that the United 
States has extended a self-imposed nuclear test 
ban until the end of 1959 in order to give our ne- 
gotiators at Geneva more time to reach a viable 
ban agreement with the Soviet Union. I hope that 
an effective test-ban agreement with adequate in- 
ternational nengetinns provisions can be hammered 
out. 

One final point. In addition to emphasizing the 
moral necessity of calculation based upon the most 
significant relevant facts, I would like to suggest 
that one is obligated to examine with equal thor- 
oughness the probable consequences of the policy 
he advocates and the policy he rejects. A policy 
designed to save ten thousand persons from pos- 
sible future death by radioactivity which had the 
actual effect of inviting the death of ten million 
persons or the enslavement of a hundred million 
persons today could hardly be called mnacally re- 
sponsible or politically wise. 
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THE EISENHOWER-KHRUSHCHEV TALKS 


The following is an excerpt from an article by A. 
William Loos, Executive Director of The Church 
Peace Union, which was published in the September 
17 issue of the United Church Herald. 


There is no certainty that any gains whatever will 
accrue from the Eisenhower-Khrushchev visits. 
There is, however, some possibility that at least 
small advances in the following areas may be made 
toward relaxing tensions—if not toward materially 
improving relations between the U. S. A. and the 
US.S.R. 

1. War could come through miscalculation on 
Mr. Khrushchev’s part and the crucial area con- 
tinues to be Berlin. There is ample evidence to 
indicate that he is not being adequately informed 
about either the determination or the capabilities of 
this country. Conceivably during his visit he could 
be persuaded that the American people are in dead 
earnest about Berlin. 

2. If Mr. Khrushchev is a victim of his own 
nation’s propaganda machine, which may be partly 
true, he might think as many Russians give evi- 
dence of thinking in their oft-reiterated remark to 
visiting Americans: “We Soviet people want peace. 
Why do you Americans want war?” Might there 
be a way of demonstrating to the Soviet Premier 


that Americans are dedicated to peace, but never 


to peace at any price or to peace without justice? 

3. The Department of State apparently has some 
hope that something may be done during the ex- 
change of visits to break the deadlock and make 
same advance on the intricate but central issue of 
armaments limitation. One aspect of this issue 
would be a careful re-examination of the question 
of cessation or limitation of nuclear tests, aiming 
at another serious try to establish an effective in- 
ternational inspection system. 

4. It is conceivable that Mr. Khrushchev’s image 
of the United States might be altered in the direc- 
tion of accuracy while he is in our country. The 
distorted image of America held by the Soviet 
leader includes many facets, such as housing, arm- 
aments, scientific training and prosperity. 

5. Mr. Khrushchev is probably more liberal than 
any Soviet politician who might succeed him. It 
is possible that he might be encouraged to extend 
‘his experiments of allowing a little more diversity 
of opinion and action among the Soviet people and 
in the Communist-controlled countries. In this con- 


nection, effort might be made to develop more 
cultural interchange between the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States, as Mr. Nixon insistently suggested 
on his trip. 

6. Perhaps most important of all is that neither 
the United States nor the Soviet Union wishes a 
situation to occur that might bring them to a point 
of no return. A way of retreat, without loss of 
prestige, needs to be available for each side. There 
may be a way to keep an intolerable situation from 
developing, and such a way may be found wane 
talks and increased contacts. At the very least the 
talks may provide an outlet for pent-up tensions 
and even open new approaches to problems such 
as Berlin that are constantly on the verge of, if 
not actually in, crisis, 

We may not know soon whether any progress 
whatever will be made on these or other areas of 
discussion. Meanwhile, the American people need 
to be sharply reminded of several factors. The first 
is the serious hazard we face because of this ven- 
ture into personal diplomacy, namely, that we may 
let ourselves imagine that as an outcome of the 
Eisenhower-Khrushchev talks everything is. going 
to be all right in the world, and that therefore 
both our allies and we can relax our efforts. . . . 

Secondly, we must realize that nothing has hap- 
pened in planning the exchange of visits to indi- 
cate that there has been any major revision of 
American foreign policy. The foundation of our 
policy continues to be the security of the nation 
and its citizens, together with the preservation of 
the open society and the values therein cherished. 

Thirdly, we must learn to avoid the naivete that 
can talk about a “peace scare” when the stock mar- 
ket fluctuates, even though that fluctuation is onl 
a technical adjustment, long expected, for which 
the announcements of the Khrushchev visit may 
have been an immediate cause although more prob- 
ably only an excuse. Finally, we need to recall that 
the high e ations for the summit meeting of 
1955, when unfulfilled, resulted in a negative psy- 
chological backwash that sowed the seeds of mis- 
trust in the diplomatic process itself. 

On balance, we can conclude that the U. S. Gov- 
ernment has recognized the risks inherent in the 
Khrushchev-Eisenhower visits but deemed them 
worth taking. If we believe, as the Christian must, 
that the future is still open, though not wide open, 
we should support an honest effort made to un- 
earth new and perhaps valuable approaches. . . . 
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Policy for a Time of Negotiations 


Dream and Reality: Aspects of 
American Foreign Policy by 
Louis J. Halle. Harper. 327 pp. 
$5.00. 

The Tragedy of American Di- 
plomacy by William Appleman 
Williams. World. 219 pp. $4.75. 


by Michael Harrington 

The death of John Foster Dulles, 
it now seems, marked the end 
of an era as well as the passing 
of a man. Within a few months, a 
cardinal principle of Dulles’ pol- 
icy, that of opposition to summit 
meetings, was dramatically aban- 
doned in the invitation to Pre- 
mier Khrushchev. But one can 
go beyond the symbol of Mr. 
Dulles and argue that the “new 
diplomacy” is the expression of 
a trend that has been building 
up for some time. 

Shocked by the debacle in the 
Middle East, frightened by So- 
viet technological achievements, 
many Americans have begun to 
question the wisdom of our “ne- 
gotiate from positions of strength” 
policy, with its emphasis upon 
military alliances. In Congress, 
some senators have seriously de- 
manded a minor, but significant, 
reversal of the proportions be- 
tween military and economic aid. 
Most important of all, debate 
over the major lines of our for- 
eign policy has once again be- 


come possible. 
In short, we a to have 
entered the period of negotia- 


tions. The Cold War will con- 
tinue, to be sure, but in a dif- 


ferent form. The days of a sharp- 


ening intensification of military 
conflict, culminating in the Ko- 
rean War, may be over. The time 
of visits and propaganda speeches 
before the United Nations has 
dramatically begun. In this con- 


Mr. reir on, a previous con- 
tributor to Worldview, writes on 
political questions for a number 
of American journals. 
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text, America is faced with a 
serious problem, one which was 
evaded when the central issue 
seemed to many to be one of or- 
ganizing ge | alliances: how 
to mount a po pene? sec ca- 
pable of moving to peace. 
On one side, this amounts:to 
a rejection of the old cliches of 
NATO and SEATO: on the other, 
it requires that negotiations be 
conducted without capitulation. 
The line between the bellicose 
response of the past decade and 
the possible surrenders of the fu- 
ture is a delicate one. Two re- 
cent books, Dream and Reality 
by Louis J. Halle and The Tra- 
gedy of American Diplomacy by 
William Appleman Williams, are 
an aid in this task of reassessment. 
One of Mr. Halle’s major points 
is psychological: that a conflict 
situation tends to develop a sim- 
ple, polar view of the world as 
divided into good and bad. Cer- 
tainly there are a thousand ex- 
amples of this tendency in the 
recent past and Halle’s plea for 
a more thoughtful, critical ap- 
proach is a welcome one. _ 
Above all, American policy 
(and the popular press) defined 
the Cold War in military terms. 
For the architects of NATO, the 
central problem was that of or- 
ganizing for the armed defense 


of Western Europe and ulti- 


mately forcing Russia to bow to 
the superior might of the West. 


The more sophisticated version — 


of this theory (say that of Mr. 
George Kennan) added an analy- 
sis in which Russia would even- 
tually be transformed from with- 
in. Once this strategy was 
adopted in Europe under the 
mechanically applied Jo 
Foster Dulles to the Midale East 
and to South East Asia in the 
Baghdad Pact and SEATO. 

This vision of reality failed 
to assess both Communism’s 
strength and its weakness. On 


the one hand, the ability to ma- 
nipulate the democratic and rev- 
olutionary slogans of the Western 
socialist tradition allowed the 
Kremlin to win millions of vol- 
unteers to its banner. This is 
particularly true of the under- 
developed nations where the 
Communist planners substituted 
the peasant masses of the colo- 
nial revolution for the advanced 
a classes as the driving 
force of modern history. The re- 
sult was the appearance of mass 
Communist movements in the old 
colonial world—and the Baghdad 
Pact was hardly worth the paper 
it was written on because it of- 
fered no real alternative to the 
appeal of Communism as a so- 
cial movement. 

Yet, if Communism derived an 
enormous power from its anti- 
capitalism and anti-Western im- 
perialism, it was menaced by its 
own success. For here was a 
ruling class which daily educated 
its people in the classics of revo- 
lution, a totalitarian and exploita- 
tive regime which taught the 
theory of democracy and free- 
dom. The cle of govern- 
ments being hoisted on their own 
traditional documents is a fa- 
miliar one in history; but Com- 
munism represented the most 
extreme form of the contradic- 
tion between official ideology and 
the apparent reality. 

This became most obvious dur- 
ing the first stage of the thaw 
period following Stalin’s death: 
the East German general strike, 


the Polish October, the Hungar- 


ian Revolution. In each case, 
there were massive defections 
from the regime and elements 
inside the Communist Party ap- 
peared as the leaders of the anti- 
Communist revolution. Given its 
military emphasis, the United 
States was unable to do anythi 

about these events. Had, for ex- 
ample, there been a dramatic 
offer to withdraw American 


troops from Germany in October, 
1956, the Hungarian Revolution 
might at least have had some 
chance. As it was, the Commu- 
nists were able to consolidate 
their position by arguing that the 
only alternative to their rule was 
NATO and American domination. 

In all of this, the fact which 
American policy missed was the 
strength and weakness of Com- 
munism as a social movement. 
If Mr. Halle’s plea leads toward 
a re-evaluation of this fact, it will 
be well worthwhile. In the mean- 
time, the reality itself is pushing 
toward a change in American 
thinking. The technological con- 
quests of Soviet science have 
such an obvious political bearing 
that it has shocked a good sec- 
tion of the American public into 
thinking about the non-military 
dimension of the Cold War. It 
is this change, coupled with a 
Russian re-orientation, which 
makes the current period one of 
flux, of danger and of possibility. 

At this juncture, William Ap- 
pleman Williams’ study becomes 
quite important. The Tragedy of 
American Diplomacy approaches 
the problem of foreign policy by 
means of a scholarly, historical 
analysis, but it is extremely rele- 
vant to the immediate issues of 
the time of negotiations. 

Briefly put, Mr. Williams’ the- 
sis is that modern American pol- 
icy has been characterized by an 
“open door” approach to organiz- 
ing the world. Coming late upon 
the international scene as a 
major power, America developed 
an anti-colonial form of imperial- 
ism which rested upon the prop- 
osition that the superior economic 
might of the United States would 
be decisive if only it had a fair 
chance to compete. The key to 
American policy, as Williams de- 
velops his theory, is thus the 
idea of the “open door,” of free 
access to the world for all ad- 
vanced nations; that is, for the 
supremacy of an America which 
was guaranteed to win under 
such conditions. In this perspec- 


tive, the traditional counterposi- 
tion of isolationism and _ inter- 


ventionism ap as somewhat 
unreal, for both lines of policy 
were essentially directed toward 
the same goal. Wilson and his o 
ponents, Williams argues, fought 
over the question of method, of 
tactic, but shared basic assump- 
tions on the goal of policy. 

More recently, Mr. Williams 
feels that the United States re- 
fused to negotiate realistically 
with Russia at the end of the 
war. He feels that Stalin, as a 
conservative in the Kremlin fac- 
tional line-up, would have ac- 
cepted an arrangement anchored 
in an American willingness to 
finance the reconstruction of Rus- 
sia. Today, this missed chance 
can be revitalized through a 
policy of detente and rapproche- 
ment, coupled with a commit- 
ment to aid underdeveloped 
countries through the United Na- 
tions. This, Williams feels, would 
help those tendencies toward re- 
form in the Communist bloc, and 
would also provide a way for 
the democratic industrialization 
of the underdeveloped countries. 
It would be a decisive rejection 
of the “open door” a 
final sacrifice of the dream of 
America as the organizer of the 
world. 

To a considerable extent it is 
impossible to disagree with Mr. 
Williams’ proposals. Massive aid, 
realism in negotiations, a policy 
which might aid the develop- 
ment of heretical and revolution- 
ary movements within Commu- 
nism, these are all obvious goods. 
But the problem is, I think, in 
Mr. Williams’ essentially passive 
attitude toward Communism. He 
calls upon America to give up 
its imperialism, which is fine; but 
the alternative, the idea of modus 
vivendi, strongly implies substi- 
tuting bi-lateral Russo-American 
imperialism for the dream of the 
“open door.” Therefore, I would 
put the question much more posi- 
tively: how can the United States 
act so as to roll back the Rus- 


sians and simultaneous 
away from the brink 
War III? 

The crucial point here is the 
idea of disengagement. It has 
been officially proposed by the 
Poles, it has a grudging endorse- 
ment from the Kremlin, and it is 
advocated by important political 
parties in Europe, most notably 
the Social Democrats of Germany 
and England. As a first step, it 
calls for the creation of a nu- 
clear-free zone in Central Eu- 
rope, to be followed by the re- 
moval of all foreign troops. If 
this disengagement would work 
out, it could mean enormous 
hope for the le of East Ger- 
aed Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Finally, a word about practi- 
cality. The current situation in- 
dicates that American policy- 
makers have not yet conceived of 
the middle ground, that they 
swerve from the stance of aggres- 
sive military opposition to one 
of excessive politeness. This is 
not a function of the Eisenhower 
personality. It is, rather, a result 
of a decade in which there has 
been no foreign policy debate. 
(Mr. Stevenson, to my mind, dif- 
fered only in emphasis and rhe- 
toric from Mr. Dulles.) The issue 
has already been joined on an 
intellectual level, but it has not 
yet become political. For that 
to happen, the log-jam of Ameri- 
can politics, above all the issue- 
deadening structure of our po- 
litical parties, must change. 

These are some of the prob- 
lems of this new period, this time 
of negotiations. Mr. Halle raises 
questions in the form of an im- 
pressionistic historical essay, and 
his great merit is the call to move 
away from the simple polarities 
of the cold warriors. Mr. Wil- 
liams is more theoretical and has 
written a provocative and more 
substantial work. Both studies 
point to the imperative need for 
a fundamental rethinking of the 
basic assumptions of American 
foreign policy. 
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How to Serve God in a Marxist Land 


by Karl Barth and Johannes Hamel. Association Press. 126 pp. 
$2.50. 


The first English translation of Karl Barth's controversial letter 
of counsel to a German pastor brings into sharper focus the 
problems that beset Christians in countries dominated by Marx- 
ist dogmas. Barth's proposals for solving these problems and 
Pastor Hamel's “Proclamation of the Gospel in the Marxist 
World,” also published in this volume, provide Americans with 
an unfamiliar and provocative approach to the role of religion 
in the contemporary political situation. 


Massive Retaliation 
by Paul Peeters. Regnery. 304 pp. $5.00. 


By way of defending the concept of massive retaliation and 
the policies of John Foster Dulles, the author provides a step- 
by-step, minutely detailed account of the direction taken by 
American foreign policy under the Eisenhower administration. 


Defense in the Nuclear Age 
by Stephen King-Hall. Fellowship Publications. 234 pp. $2.75. 


As the only means of dissolving the nuclear stalemate and 
“reversing the trend of history,” a British military defense 
expert advocates a policy of unilateral disarmament and non- 
violent resistance. 


What's Happening in China? 


by Lord Boyd Orr and Peter Townsend. Doubleday. 159 pp. 
$3.75. 


A first-hand report on the industrial, economic and social 
progress of mainland China, this book evaluates the changes 
of the last ten years in the historic context of an ancient civi- 
lization, and suggests a factual and realistic basis for revising 
our policy toward the country which “presents the Western 
world with a bigger problem than Russia.” 


The Voyage of the Golden Rule 
by Albert Bigelow. Doubleday. 286 pp. $3.95. 


A report by the skipper of the 30-foot ketch which sailed to 
Eniwetok in protest against the testing of nuclear weapons, 
this book reflects the struggle of the pacifist conscience with 
the issues of our time. 


Organizing Peace in the Nuclear Age 
New York University Press. 245 pp. $3.75. 


The Eleventh Report of the Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace is concerned with the problem of strengthening 
the capacity of the United Nations to legislate international 
control of nuclear power. The Commission considers both the 
general theory and the practical application of international 
lawmaking and offers a number of concrete suggestions for 
increasing the methods and scope of the UN. 
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